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tax  tlMt  «0M  u&t  tumwmmm 


THE  A  B  C  OSr  TAXAtTON 

**0f  the  wealth  tbat  reild«8  in  laiidt 
the  Slsi^'&mrtainly  the  creator  and 
the  orijftijial  and  lawful  owner*  As 
the  creator^  not  of  the  substance  of 
the  earth,  but  of  the  value  resMhig  in 
it,  the  State  has  a  producer's  i  iftilliiiifr* 
ate  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  its 
product."— PrbfessfV  J.  B.  Clark»  now 
of  Columbia  Unlverai^.  **Stefa«>g» 
Single  Tax  Discussion/*  18^ 


TWELFTH  HpyiSION 


a  B.  FILLEBROWN 

77  Smnmer  Street  §^ 


It'.  :  I 


PBEFACETOtWC 


TAe  earlier  editions  of  this  CaU 
have  been  fssuitd  tentativetyi  with  a 
husne^^^  incompleteness. 

ot^h  ina  edition  is  put  out  with 
confidence   that  it   is  ^>ibta|^ 

correct  i^fii^^ 

further  improvement  are,  nevertke- 


tnvt 


**To  turn  the  aoldeo  stream  of  eco- 
nomic rent  part'^  or  mostly  into  the 
State's  tre%f  v»yy»  where  i^t  WQHjid  relieve 

ta  Kation^liaH^ensome 
i^e  extraciPIHil^  desir- 
Isimin  Andrews,  Presi- 
iviirsiO^^^Saratoga  Single 
bn/»  li 


**Aad  I  w6ul<l  tXke^^f»e  vmo  are 
thinking  t>f  sb^le/tax^^^foto  on 
unsuspecting  terid-owiqii^s  like  a  tiger 
from  amhiish,  to  kndilvv  that  much  «a 

ain0e  tidtjifmi  w^uTd  iilce  t6  h^v^ 
go  into  f oi^ '  ^tcanorro    tttorttlng*  we 
realise  the  cerfeiiiity  t^t  ^  cannot 
be  grsM:iM>  W^>.^<?an  Mmty  accomp"  ' 
the  cbaisge  we' (^«k  by  the  alow  proc 
of  edUlE^ting  moik  to  demfltfid  it.  In 

the  very  nature  of  thinilj^  jkt  <im  <»oly 
come  adowly  and  ^tep  by  aftcp.  W6  do 
not  delude  QUrd^lves  on  that  pQint, 
and  never  have/ *--Heiai^  ;^e?o^  in 
''Saratoga  Single  Tax  Dtsclttsdtdti,^  1890, 
p.  78.  \ 


A  1914  Single  Tax 
Catechism 


1  0-  What  is  a  tax  f 

A.  A  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution  of 
individual  product  or  the  value  of  such 
product  toward  the  needs  of  government. 

2  O.  What  is  meant  by  the  Single  Tax 

A.  The  payment  of  all  public  expenses 
from  ground  rent  the  normal  revenue, 
thus  eventually  abolishing  all  taxes. 

3  Q.  What  is  the  ethical  b^sis  of  the  Single 
Tax? 

A.  The  common  right  of  all  citizens  to 
profit  by  site  values  of  land  which  are  a 
creation  of  the  community. 

4  O.  What  is  meant  by  equal  right  to  land? 
A.  The  right  of  access  upon  equal  terms — 
preference  to  be  secured  only  upon  pay- 
ment  of  a  premium  that  will  extinguish 
the  equal  rights  of  all  other  men. 

5  Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  joint  or  common 
riglit  to  land  ? 

A.  1  he  joint  or  common  right  to  the  rent 
of  land — a  right  such  as  heirs  — at  —  law 
have  to  share  the  income  or  rent  of  an 
estate.  Joint  rights  may  be,  and  often 
are,  unequal  rights. 

6  O*  What  is  meant  by  land  value? 

A.  Land  value,  in  its  usual  sense,  means 
the  selling  or  market  value  of  land — ^its 
net  value  to  the  purchaser — the  value  sup- 
posed to  be  adopted  by  the  assessors  as 
the  basis  of  taxation. 

7  Q.  What  is  meant  by  site  value  of  land? 
A.  The  market  value  of  situation  irre* 
spective  of  improvements. 

8  0»  How  about  fertility  value? 

A.  On  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  count- 
less varieties  of  exhaustible  fertihty,  i.e., 
chemical  constituency,  differing  in  kind 
and  d^ree.  from  the  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  soil  to  the  car- 
bon of  the  coal,  the  gold  and  the  diamond. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


3.o<f- 

z 

A  1914  Sinjle  Tax  fV-^i 
Cateckism 

1  0.  What  is  a  tax  ? 

A.  A  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribtttioQ  of 
individual  product  or  the  value  of  such 
product  toward  the  needs  of  government. 

2  0.  What  is  meant  by  the  Single  Tax  ? 

A.  The  payment  of  all  pubUc  expenses 
from  ground  rent  the  normal  revenue, 
thus  eventually  abolishing  all  taxes. 

3  0-  What  is  the  ethical  basis  of  the  Single 
Tax? 

A.  The  common  right  of  all  citizens  to 
profit  by  site  values  of  land  which  ate  a 
creation  of  the  community. 

4  0*  What  is  meant  by  equal  right  to  land? 
A.  The  right  of  access  upon  equal  terms- 
preference  to  be  secured  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  premium  that  wfll  extinguish 
the  equal  rights  of  all  other  men. 

5  O*  What  is  meant  by  a  joint  or  comixKm 
right  to  land  ? 

A.  The  joint  or  common  right  to  the  rent 
of  land  —  a  right  such  as  heirs — at — law 
have  to  share  the  income  or  rent  of  an 
estate.  Joint  rights  may  be,  and  often 
are,  imequal  rights. 

6  0-  What  is  meant  by  land  value? 

A.  Land  value,  in  its  usual  sense,  means 
the  selling  or  market  value  of  land — its 
net  value  to  the  purchaser — the  value  sup* 
posed  to  be  adopted  by  the  assessors  as 
the  basis  of  taxation. 

7  Q.  What  is  meant  by  site  value  of  land? 
A.  The  market  value  of  situation  irre* 
spective  of  improvements. 

8  0*  How  about  fertility  value? 

A.  On  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  count- 
less varieties  of  exhaustible  fertility, 
chemical  constituency,  differing  in  kind 
and  degree,  from  the  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  soil  to  the  car- 
bon of  the  coal,  the  gold  and  the  diamond. 
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Fertility  as  an  attribute  need  not  be  pred- 
icated of  agricultural  land  alone.  Econo- 
mic fertility  belongs  equally  to  any  other 
land  which  yields  to  labor  its  product 
whether  in  food,  mineral,  or  metal.  Land 
may  be  fertile  in  wheat,  com  and  potatoes. 
It  may  be  fertile  in  cotton,  in  tobacco,  or 
in  rice.  It  may  be  fertile  in  diamonds,  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  or  iron.  It  may 
be  fertile  in  oil,  coal,  or  natural  gas,  m 
water  power  or  water  front.  The  value 
of  artificial  fertihty  is  an  improvement 
value.  The  value  of  natural  fertility  of 
any  kind  is  a  site  value.  ' 

9  0.  Does  not  the  Single  Tax  mean  tl» 
nationalization  of  land? 

A.  No;  as  Henry  George  has  said,  The 
primary  error  of  the  advocates  of  land 
nationalization  is  in  their  confusion  of 
equal  rights  with  joint  rights.  In  truth, 
the  right  to  the  use  of  land  is  not  a  joint 
or  common  right,  but  an  equal  right;  the 
joint  or  common  right  is  to  rent."  It 
means  rather  the  socialization  of  economic 
rent.  It  simply  proposes  gradually  to 
divert  an  increasing  share  of  ground  rent 
into  the  public  treasury. 

10  0.  Does  not  the  common  right  to  rent 
involve  common  ownership  of  land? 

A.  Not  in  the  least.  When  the  economic 
rent  is  appropriated  by  the  commumty  for 
common  purposes,  individual  ownership 
of  land  could  and  should  continue.  Such 
ownership  would  carry  aU  the  present 
rights  of  the  land  owner  to  use,  control, 
and  dispose  of  land,  so  that  nothing  Hke 
common  ownership  of  land  would  be 
necessary. 

11  0.  Did  not  Henry  George  beheve  in  the 
abolition  of  private  property  in  land?  ^ 

^  A.  Assuredly  not.  If  he  did,  why  was  it 
that  he  suggested  no  modification  what^er 
of  present  land  tenure  or  "estate  in  land  ? 
U  he  did,  how  could  he  have  said  that  the 
sole  "sovereign"  and  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  wrongs  of  private  property  in  land  was 
"to  appropriate  rent  by  taxation? " 
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12  Q.  What  is  meaat  by  economic  rent? 
A.  CkoBS  ground  rent — ^the  annual  site 
yitae  of  land— what  land  is  worth  annually 
for  use— -wliat  the  laxid  does  or  would 
command  for  use  per  annum  if  ofiEered  in 
open  market — the  annual  value  of  the 
exduave  use  and  control  of  a  given  area 
of  land,  involving  the  enjoyment  of  those 
"rights and  priviieges  thereto  pertainmg 
wh^  are  sUptdated  in  every  title  deed, 
and  which,  enumerated  spedfically,  are  as 
follows:  right  and  ease  of  aooess  to  water, 
health  inspection,  sewerage,  fire  protec- 
tion, police,  sdiools,  librades,  museums, 

-  parks,  playgrounds,  steam  and  electric 
railway  service,  jgas  and  electric  lifting, 
telegraph  a^  tefephone  service,  subways, 
fmies,  churches,  fnibUc  schools,  private 
sdiools,  colleges,  universities,  pubhc  build- 
it^-iitilities  ¥^iidi  depend  for  theu: 
^^ency  and  economy  on  the  character 
of  the  government;  which  collectively 
ocnstitttte  Uie  economic  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  the  Isold  ;^and  which  are  due  to 
tiie  presmee  and  activity  of  population, 
and  are  inseparable  ther^rom,  mduding 
the  benefit  of  prradmity  to,  and  command 

-  of,  ffl^li*wg  fOT  commerce  and  communica- 
tion with  the  world— an  artificial  value 
created  jnimarily  through  public  expen- 
diture of^ taxes.  For  the  sake  of  brevi^, 
the  substance  of  this  definition  may  be 
oonvemently  expressed  as  the  value  oi 

"proximity.''' 

13  O.Whatismeantbytherig^itof  property? 

A.  As  to  the  grain  a  man  raises,  or  the 
house  that  he  builds,  it  means  ownnship 
full  and  complete.  As  to  land,  it  means 
legal  title,  tenure,  "cstafe  in  land,"  per- 
petual right  of  ezcSnkive  possession,  a 
tight  not  absolute,  but  supedor  totiiat 
any  other  man.         ^     .  ,  ^ 

14  0.  What  is  meant  by  the  rig^it  of  poa- 

sesdcm?  ^ 
A.  As  to  land,  if  permanent  and  cx- 
dnave,  as  on  perpetual  lease,  it  means 
the  fi^t  to  "buy  and  sell,  bequeath  and 
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devise,"  to  ''give»  grant,  bargain,  set!  and 
convey"  together  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereto  pertaining,  in  short,  the 
same  definition  for  POSSESSION  that 
the  law  applies  to  PROPERTY. 

15  Q.  What  should  be  the  limit  of  revenue 
under  the  Single  Tax? 

A.  The  same  as  imder  any  other  system 
of  taxation,  the  cost  of  govemmeiit 
economically  administered. 

16  0.  Did  not  Henry  George  hold  that  the 
f  tdl  grotmd  rent  of  land  should  be  taken  in 
taxation? 

A.  No!  Not  only  did  he  concede  a  margin 
of  rent  to  the  landlord,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  Thomas  G.  Shearman  said,  "not 
aJl  the  power  of  all  governments"  could 
collect  in  taxation  all  of  grotmd  rent. 

17  O*  You  would  not  say  that  land  is  a 
product  of  industry? 

A.  No;  but  the  annual  site  value  of  land 
is  a  product  of  the  growth  and  industry 
of  the  community. 

18  Q.  You  would  not  say  that  the  supply  of 
land  can  be  increased  r 

A.  No;  but  fresh  demand  is  constantly 
requiring  not  only  an  increase  in  the 

EubUc  equipment  of  land  already  in  use, 
ut  also  the  constant  extension  of  such 
equipment  to  new  area. 

19  O.  Why  should  buildings  and  all  other 
improvements  and  personal  property  and 
capital  be  exempt  from  taxes? 

A.  Because,  in  taxing  them  the  com- 
munity, instead  of  appropriating  a  ftmd 
of  its  own  creation,  already  at  hand  and 
doubly  suflScient  for  its  own  needs,  is 
taking  from  the  individual  what  belongs 
to  him  by  the  best  of  all  titles,  namely, 
the  right  of  production. 
30  Q.  Why  should  stocks  and  bonds  be 
exempt? 

A.  Stocks,  because  they  are  only  paper  cer- 
tificates of  property,  which  itself  has  been 
taxed  once  alr^y.   Bonds,  if  legitimate, 
because  a  tax  on  borrowed  money  is  paid  ^ 
after  all  by  tiie  borrower  and  so  becomes 
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an  added  factor  in  cost  of  pipdaction,  end 

I  consequently  in  the  cost  of  living. 

21  Q.  mtt  is  privilM^? 

A.  Strictly  definedtFrivifeee  is,  according 

to fhe Centiuy  Dictkmary,^'  aspedalaiia 
exdu^ve  power,  conferred  by  law,  on  par* 
ticular  persons  (Mrdasseskrf  peisonsandordi- 
narflym  derogatkm of  the  rommon  xifl^t." 

22  Q.  What  is  today  the  popular  oonoeptioli 
cfprivilMe? 

A.  That  It  is  the  law-given  power  of  one 
man  to  profit  at  another  maa^s  expense. 

23  Q.  What  are  ihe  princ^  forms  of 
privily? 

A.  The  appropriation  by  individuals,  or 
by  public  service  corpwations,  of  the 
net  rent  ci  land  created  fay  the  growtli 
and  activity  of  tibe  comnMinity  without 
naym^t  for  tlie  same.  Also,  the  less 
unportant  privil^es  connected  witb 
patents,  tariff  and  we  currency. 

24  Q.  How  may  tranchises  be  treated? 

A.  Franchise  privileges  may  be  abated* 
or  gradually  abolished  by  lower  rates,  or 
by  taxation,  or  by  both,  in  tite  intefest 
of  the  community. 

25  0.  Does  Henry  George's  Singje  Tax  imply 
or  involve  the  munidpaliwitinn  of  public 
utilities? 

A.  A  public  franchise  value  is  a  land  value, 
which  the  Single  Tax  would  assess  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  land  values.  The 
mtmicipalization  of  the  {Niblic  ulalities 
themselves  is  a  different  question,  and  is 
no  necessary  part  of  the  Single  Teul 

26  0-  Why  should  privilege  be  especially 
taxed? 

A.  Because  a  tax  upon  privilege  can  never 
be  a  burden  upon  industry  or  commerce, 
nor  can  it  ever  operate  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  labor  or  increase  prices  to  the  consumer* 

27  0*  How  are  landlords  privilc^;ed? 

A.  Because,  in  so  far  as  their  land  tax  is 
an  ''old"  tax,  it  is  a  burdenless  tax,  and 
because  their  buildings'  tax  is  shifted  upon 
their  tenants;  most  landlords  who  let  l^od, 
and  also  the  tenement  houses  and  business 
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blocks  thafeon  avoid  all  share  in  the  tax 
burden. 

28  Q.  What  is  meant  by  an  ''old  tax"  or  a 

new  tax"? 

A.  By  the  term  "old  tax"  is  intended  the 
tax  in  force  at  last  change  of  ownership; 
by  a  "new  tax,"  one  imposed  since  then. 

29  0-  How  does  privilege  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth? 

A.  Wealth  as  produced  is  now  distributed 
substantially  in  but  two  channels,  privi- 
lege and  wages.  The  abolition  of  privilege 
would  leave  but  the  one  proper  channel, 
viz, :  wages  of  capital,  hand,  and  brain. 

30  0.  How  would  the  Single  Tax  increase 
wages? 

A.  By  gradually  transferring  to  wages 
that  portion  of  the  current  wealth  that 
now  flows  to  privilege.  In  other  words,  it 
would  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  of 
wages  by  enlarging  opportimities  for  labor, 
and  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
nominal  wages  tlurough  reduction  of  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  narrow  the 
chatmel  of  privilege  by  making  the  man 
who  has  a  privilege  pay  for  it  what  it  is 
worth. 

31  0.  How  can  this  transfer  be  effected? 
A.  By  the  abolition  of  privilege. 

32  Q.  What  form  should  such  a  meastlfe 
assume  in  a  political  platform? 

A.  THE  TAXATION  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

33  0.  How  much  ultimately  may  wages  be 
thus  increased?  i 
A.  Fifty  per  cent  would  be  a  low  estimate. 

34  O.  What  are  ''fair"  prices  and  "fair" 
wages? 

.  A.  Prices  unenhanced  by  privilege,  and 
wages  undiminished  by  taxation. 

35  0.  Why  should  land  be  singled  out  to 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  taxation? 
A.  Because  in  the  private  appropriation 
of  the  net  rent  of  land  is  found  the 
bulk  of  privilege. 

36  0*  How  much  does  this  particular  form 
of  privilege  amount  to? 

A.  It  amounts  for  1913  to  approximately 
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forty  nuOioii  dollars  for  Boston  and  more 
l^m  two  hundfed  million  ddlaxs  for 
Greater  New  York. 

37  Q.  In  nf^t  other  lemiects  is  land  a  better 
subject  for  taxation  than  everything  else? 
A.  Land  has  three  gepimc  peculiaiities 
by  which  it  differs  radicaUsr  uom  every- 
tbiiigelse. 

38  Q.  What  is  its  first  generic  pecniliarity  ? 
A.  It  is  that  the  site  value  of  land  is  a 
creation  of  the  community—- a  public  or 
social  value. 

39  Q.  What  is  its  second  generic  peculiarity? 
A.  It  is  that  no  tax,  new  old,  on  uie 
site  value  of  land  can  be  recovered  from 
the  tCTant  or  user  by  raising  his  rent. 

40  Q.  What  is  its  third  generic  peculiarity? 
A.  It  is  that  tiie  selUng  value  of  larui, 
reduced  asitkbjrthec^taltBed  taxtiiat 
is  imposed  upon  it,  is  an  untaxed  value. 
Whatever  lowm  tihe  income  from  land 
lowers  proportionately  its  selling  price,  so 
that  wnether  the  established  tax  upon  it 
has  been  lig^t  or  heavy,  it  is  no  burden 
upon  the  new  purdiaser,  who  buys  it  at 
its  net  malue  and  thus  escapes  all  ^art  in 
the  tax  burden  which  he  should  in  justice 
share  with  those  who  now  bear  it  aiL 

41  Q.  Isnotlandpeculiaralsointhatitisagift 
ofthe  Creator,  and  not  a  product  of  labor? 
A.  Yes,  that  is  truQ  of  land  itself,  but  not 
of  tile  value  of  land. 

42  Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  capitalized  tax? 
A.  It  is  a  sum,  the  interest  of  ^Aiich  would 
pay  the  tax. 

43  Q.  Why  would  the  ^ngle  Tax  be  an 
improvement  upon  present  systems  of 
taxation? 

A.  Because  the  taking  for  public  uses  of 
tiiat  value  whidi  pstly  bebngs  to  the 
public  would  relieve  all  worlrars  and  capi* 
talists  of  those  taxes  by  wfaic^  they  are 
now  tmjustly  burd^ied,  and  would  make 
unprofitable  the  holding  ci  land  idle. 

44  Q.  Should  not  all  i>eople  pay  taxes  for 
tiie  protection  ci  property? 

A.  Tes,  and  that  is        tbey  are  doing 


when  they  pay  their  ground  rent.  To  tax 
them  again,  as  is  now  €loae»  is  ^kmfale 
taxation*  ^ 

45  0.  Do  all  people,  then,  pay  ground  rent? 
A.  Yes,  in  proportion  as  they  are  uaen 
of  land. 

46  O.  Why,  on  similar  lots  of  land,  should  one 
man  with  a  $10,000  buflding  be  taxed  as 
much  as  another  with  a  $100,000  building? 

A.  Because  the  value  of  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  owning  and  occupying  the 
land  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

47  0-  Would  it  not  be  confiscation  so  to 
increase  the  tax  on  land? 

A.  What  would  be  "confiscated'?  No 
land  would  be  taken,  no  right  of  ooni- 
pancy,  or  use,  or  improvement,  or  sale, 
or  devise ;  nothing  would  be  taken  t^tjp 
conveyed  or  guaranteed  by  iiie  title  deed. 

48  O.  But  would  it  not  be  an  injustice  to  the 

land  owner?  '   

A.  If  it  be  an  injustice  to  tax  naia- 
eamed  incomes  (wages)  to  maintain  an 
unearned  income  (economic  lent)  tnat 
bears  no  tax  burden,  how  can  it  be  an 
injustice  to  stop  doing  so?     ^  e 

There  can  be  no  injustice  in  takmg  lot 
the  benefit  of  the  community  the  value 
that  is  created  by  the  community.  ^ 

49  0-  What  is  the  lesson  of  the  inevitable 
"capitalization  of  the  land  tax"?  ^ 

A.  It  is  that  an  unfair  discrimination  m 
favor  of  the  land  owner  can  never  be 
overcome  imtil  all  taxes  are  paid  out  of 
ground  rent;  then  all  men  will  enjoy  total 
exemption  equally  with  the  land  owner. 

50  0.  How  could  the  land  owner  escape  the 
alleged  burden  of  an  increase  in  hisland  tax? 
A.  Simply  by  assuming  the  legitimate 
role  of  a  model  landlord,  by  puttmg  his 
land  to  suitable  use,  in  providmg  fcj 
tenants  at  lowest  possible  price  the  b^t 
accommodations  and  facilities  appropriate 
to  the  situation  that  money  can  buy. 

51  0-  Does  not  a  land  tax  increase  house 
rent  or  store  rent?  .  *  n 
A.  The  landlord,  as  a  rule,  exacts  the  tuU 
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gXDundfentfortheuse<^bisland.  To  take 
ftftlf  of  this  annual  site  value  in  taxatkm 
oottld  not  make  land  wcwthaay  more  for  use. 

52  Q.  In  cdd  cities,  is  not  aeady  all  tfaekad 
in  use? 

A.  About  one-half  the  ana  q£  New  York 
and  Oucago  is  daased  by  the  aasessofs  at 
vacant,  m  Boston  tiie  proportion  is: 
Occui^  45  per  cent;  vacant,  43  per 
cent;  mai^  12  per  cent. 

53  Q.  How  would  the  Single  Tax  afisct  the 

A.  It  would  greatly  rednoe  his  taxes. 
His  buildings,  stodc  and  crops  would  be 
exempt.  £0s  land  is  at  present  assessed 
at  nearly  twice  its  proper  unimproved 
value,  while  town  and  attr  land  is  often 
valued  at  less  than  one-hatf  its  actual 
value,  tiius  subjecting  him  to  a  more  l^aa 
four-fold  disadvantage. 

54  Q.  What  relief  could  it  bring  to  strict^ 
agricUlttual  towns,  where  the  unim- 
proved  land  values  are  very  small? 

A.  However  poor  the  town  cmt  heavy  the 
taxes,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  equalize 
their  present  tax  burden.  The  assessed 
valua&m  of  land  in  the  three  smallest 
towns  of  Massadiusetts,  Alford,  Holland, 
and  ^u,  is  S282,33&  or  more  tiian  three 
times  that  of  tiie  buildings.  AOowing 
ooe-half  of  the  assessed  valuatkm  of  Uund 
to  be  improvement  value,  the  unimproved 
basis  for  taxaticm  would  be  tl41,168»  or 
60  per  cent  more  than  the  bujldiaes. 
Thus  an  apportionment  aooMdkig  to 
unimproved  luid  values,  increadng  evw 
so  slowly,  would  seem  to  be  fairer  than 
one  according  to  impruvefue&t8»  wlddi 
require  constant  renewaL 

55  Q.  How  would  the  Sioi^  Tax  affect  tiie 
tenant? 

A.  It  would  neither  increase  nor  decrease 
his  "land"  rent.  It  would  rednoe  his 
"house"  rent  by  the  amount  of  the 
"house"  tax. 

56  Q.  How  would  it  affect  the  man  who 
owns  the  house  he  lives  in? 

ft 


A.  In  nearly  every  case  it  would  reduce 
his  taxes.  Roughly  speaking,  his  taxes 
will  be  less  or  greater  in  proportion  as  his 
house  is  worth  more  or  less  than  his  land. 
He  has  usually  not  less  than  $2,000  worth 
of  house  on  $1,000  worth  of  land,  while 
the  average  downtown  landlord  frequently 
has  no  more  than  $300  worth  of  building 
on  $1,000  of  land,  so  that  the  two  are 
now  taxed  in  the  proportion  of  $3,000  to 
$1 ,300.  Under  the  single  tax  they  would,  on 
each  $1,000 worth  of  land,  be  taxed  equsdly. 

57  O*  Wotdd  the  vSingle  Tax  yield  sufficient 
revenue  for  aU  government  purposes, 
local,  state  and  national? 

A.  Carefid  estimates  indicate  that  all 
present  taxes  amount  to  not  much  more 
than  one-half  the  annual  site  value  of 
the  land. 

58  0-  How  could  the  Single  Tax  be  put  into 

operation?  '  ^ 

A.  By  gradually  transferring  to  land  all 

taxes  not  already  on  it. 

59  0*  How  might  such  a  plan  be  worked  out? 
A.  If  fifty  cents  per  thousand  should  be 
deducted  yearly  for  thirty  years  from  the 
rate  on  all  property  other  than  land,  the 
reduction  would  finally  amoimt  to  $15 
per  thousand,  and  it  would  then  be  prac- 
tically exempt  from  all  taxation. 

M  0.  But  how  could  it  be  worked  out  in 
case  of  the  land? 

A.  Recognizing  that  a  right  thing  may 
be  done  in  a  wrong  way,  it  is  insisted  that 
a  right  way  ought  to  be  found  to  do  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done.  The  follow- 
ing is  presented  as  A  NATURAL 
AND  CONVENIENT  UNIT  OF  CAL- 
CULATION. To  be  exact:  An  average 
of  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
ground  rent  of  land  is  now  taken  in 
taxation,  as  for  instance,  in  Boston. 
If  an  additional  1  per  cent,  should  be 
taken  each  year  for  thirty  years,  it 
would  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  30  per  cent.,  which,  added 
to  20  per  cent.,  would  make  50  per 
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cent.,  or  one-half,  which  is  alMHit  the 
average  proportion  that  pceaent  tawa 
levied  on  all  property  bear  to  ftross 
ground  rent.  Meantime  few  land 
owners  would  feel  the  change,  much 
less  be  prejudiced  by  it.  This  plan  may 
be  varied  to  stiit  any  situation.  K  2  per 
cent,  instead  of  1  p«  cent,  addxtiooal 
should  be  taken  eadi  year,  the  total  tax 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  would  be  60 
per  cent,  or  at  the  end  dL  thirty  years,  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  ground  rent. 

On  page  15  will  be  found  a  table  show- 
ing what  would  be  the  succesave  land 
valuations  and  rates  of  taxation  by  appli- 
cation of  the  above  unit  of  calculation. 
Bearing  carefully  in  mind  that  this  illus^ 
tration  is  "per  thousand"  of  land  value, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  yeariy-increase 
of  50c.  (1  per  cent  of  the  $50  grouiid 
rent)  and  the  yearly  reduction  of  $10  in 
the  capitalized  tax  (60c  x  20  years)  are 
both  constant  factors,  so  that  tne  figturing 
is  really  very  simple.  , 

The  initial  factor  ($50  gross  rent)  bring 
already  reduced  by  existing  taxation  (as- 
sumed to  be  20  per  cent  of  $50)  to  $40  net 
rent,  the  valuation  starts  for  1915  at  $800. 

If  2  per  cent  instead  of  1  per  cent  were 
taken  annually,  the  capital  t«si8  would  be 
reduced  in  ten  years  to  $600,  requiring  a 
rate  of  $33.33  per  thousand,  and  in  twenty 
years  to  $400,  requiring  a  rate  of  $75  pa: 
thousand. 

61  O.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the 
taxation  of  land  and  the  taxatkm  of  rent? 
A.  Taxing  land  means,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  words,  to  tax  the  land  upon  its 
capital  value,  or  selling  value,  at  a  given 
rate  per  $100  or  $1,000^  of  that  value. 
Taxing  rent  means  taxing  the  amwial 
value,  or  ground  rent,  at  a  given  percentage 

/  of  that  rent. 

Whether  the  assessment bemadeuponthc 
capital  value,  or  upon  the  rent  wouMmake 
small  difference  for  some  years  to  come. 
To  change  at  any  time  from  capital 


basis  to  rent  basis,  it  is  only' needf til  to  cut 
out  the  last  three  columns  of  the  formula 
leaving  A  as  the  gross  rent  actual  or  poten- 
tial of  a  man's  land,  B  the  percentage  of 
rent  to  be  taken,  and  C  the  amount  of  the 
taxpayer's  bill. 


SOME  OF  THE  GOOD  THINGS 

SAID  ABOUT 

THE  A  B-C'  OF  TAXATION 

AND  THE 
SINGLE  TAX  HANDBOOK 

FROM  LAWSON  PURDY,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TAXES  AND 
ASSESSMENTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  MARCH  28,  1910. 

Tte  "A  B  C  of  Taxation,"  by  C.  B.  Fille- 
brown,  is  the  clearest  presentation  of  certain 
foodamental  economic  principles  I  have  ever 
read.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  politi- 
cal ecoiKMnists  from  the  time  ctf  Ricardo  and 
MiU  have  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  effect 
of  taxes  upon  land.  Nowhere  has  the  con> 
iHtiimft  of  opinion  been  set  forth  and  illus* 
tiated  so  pltualy  as  by  Mr.  Fillebrown. 

LAWSON  PURDY. 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT, 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1909— AN 
EDITORIAL  BY  F.  SPENCER  BALD- 
WIN, PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY  IN  BOSTON  UNIVER- 
SITY. 

New  Single  Tax  Study 
The  book  is  one  of  real  impcMtaaoe  for 
stndents  of  taxation.  It  contains  presen- 
tation of  the  anrie  tax  doctrine  whidi  is  in 
many  ret^pects  uie  strongest  that  has  f€A 
been  made.  Mr.  Fillebrown  gives  the  pro- 
posal a  deeper,  broader  and  firmer  grounding 
tiian  it  has  before  received.  He  has  sought 
to  txue  his  argument  upon  established  princi- 
pled of  eoononiic  science  relating  to  the 
nature  of  land,  mat  and  taxaticm,  and  on 
this  basis  to  bufld  np  a  structure  of  leasoiiing 
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that  will  stand  the  test  of  enpext  ciitkism. 
This  task  he  has  pedotaed  ^witii  a  laxgc 
measure  of  success.  ...  ... 

The  most  salient  feature  of  this  book  is 
the  dear  distinction  tSiat  is  drawn  between 
the  programme  of  the  single  tax  aad  tlie 
proposalof  land  nationaliwition. 

The  broad  basis  of  Mr.  FiHebrown's  argu- 
ment will,  doubtless,  withstand  assautts. 
Briefly,  he  reasons  that,  since  the  ^roond 
rent  of  land  is  a  sodal.product,  it  is  just  to 
take  at  least  enough  of  it  in  taxation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  government.  Such  a  tut. 
furthermore,  cannot  be  shifted  from  llie  land 
owners  to  otiier  classes  in  the  comnninity, 
but  must  be  paid  wholly  and  finally  by  tiiem. 
It  is,  moreover,  just  that  tiiey  should  be 
taxed  specially  in  this  fashion;  because  in 
most  cases  tiiey  have  boufl^t  tlidr  land  tax- 
free  tmder  the  operation  of  the  principle  that 
the  selling  value  of  land  is  an  untaxed  vafaw 
and  a  land  tax  cannot  survive  a  dhange  of 
ownership.  This  threefold  support  of  the 
single  tax  is  the  stoutest  that  has  been  eiwted 

by  any  champion  of  the  policy.  .  •  • 


FROM  PROF.  E.  W.  KEMMERER,  COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  placed  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
*A  B  C  of  Taxation'  in  the  Cornell  University 
finance  laboratory,  and  require  the  students 
in  my  course  in  public  finance  to  read  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  book  in  connection 
with  their  study  of  the  single  tax  and  the 
unearned  increment  tax.  The  'A  B  C  of 
Taxation'  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  de- 
fenses of  the  single  tax  that  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of '  Progress  and  Poverty.'  " 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL REVIEW  (CATHOUC). 
PHILADELPHIA,  APRIL,  1909. 

The  Single  Tax  Theory,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  study  given  to  the  subject  as  a 
serious  offer  toward  the  solution  oi  the  |^t 
social  pinfalnBt  iiak  trnder  dismiiinn,  needs 
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to  be  well  understood  by  priests  who  would 
be  equipped  for  an  intelligent  participation 
in  the  vital  issues  of  public  life  and  the 
things  that  concern  the  economic  welfare  of 
our  people.  .  .  .  None  of  us  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  ethical  value  of  the  principles 
-  which  the  theory  advocates,  and  for  a  good, 
study  of  this  Mr.  Fillebrown's  volume  pre- 
sents a  model  object  lesson,  whether  we 
agree  with  his  conclusions  or  not. 


FROM  PROF.  T.  N.  CARVER,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, JUNE  4,  1910- 

D&a  Mr.  Fillebiown: 

Your  **A  B  C  of  Taxation"  seems  to  me 
a.  very  clear  and  concrete  statement  of  the 
single  tax  doctrine.  Therefore  I  have  this 
year  assigned  the  whole  of  it  to  be  read  by  my 
class  in  Methods  of  Social  Reform.  It  has 
proven  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  in- 
structor's standpoint,  giving  the  students  a 
clear  idea  of  what  the  single  taxers  propose 
to  do  and  what  they  hope  will  result  from  it, 
and  I  shall  use  it  again  next  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  N.  CARVER. 


FROM  THE  LATE  RIGHT  REV.  WIL- 
LIAM BYRNE,  D.  D.,  THIRTY 
YEARS  VICAR  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ARCHDIOCESE  OF  BOSTON. 

*'The  A  BCof  Taxation'*  throws  a  much- 
needed  light  on  the  world-wide  and  hotly 
debated  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
land  d^^roers,  and  offers  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  present  modes  of  taxation,  well  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  ethical  students,  states- 
men and  Legislatures.  Any  plan  of  taxatkm 
that  is  likely  to  abate  the  abuses  of  land 
monopoly  without  injustice  to  the  owners 
should  be  welcomed  as  tending  to  avert  tiie 
far  graver  evils  ^th  which  we  are  now 
threatened.  WILLIAM  BYRNE. 
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FROM  P&OP.  F.  SPEHOTR.  BALDWIN. 
^     IN    THE    BOSTONr  TRANSCRIPT. 


NOVEMB^  17,  191 2. 


A  really  ustttd  adciition  to  the  USietsd^^ 
eixxiXormcB  and  finance  is  the  SrA^e-Tax 
BaifeiboQk^^  by  Mr,  C- 

bi^Wl&vCwho  ^Vl^  genera!" 
]$;^Qxi^^^^:  as  a  most 

ta$t^  as  well  as  b(5Gservatiii^^^ 
^v^'advocate  of  the  single'-ta* 
.T^e'^  helpftdtT^^^^ 
S^df^t  b^^  is  Icjoldo;^^^ 

cut  to  an  iindei^anfJing  of  ta3c,  .  .  . 

The  contents  include  ;fi£ty-page  excerpts 
from  Thomas  G/Sheafiran's/*  Natural  Tax- 
ation" and  from\Mr.  FiEebroism's  "  A  B  C  oi^; 
on*"  -The  last  two  books  d^derve  tfie 
^  J§paoe  aUotted  t/O  Jthem^  as  the  forme 
gii^  tfM3  inc^^        attd  cogent  pre^j^fetiptf 
of  the  Sii]^Ie-tax  pr^gK^innje^^ 
the  latter  makes  liiost  eSectfv^  Bt^tefrient  of 
the  thiiee  basal  pnnciples  underlying  the 
single-tax  argument,  namely :  "  That  ground 
rent  is  a  social  pnaN^    that  a  tax^j^^  jpxDUiid 
rent  cannot  be.*!®^,  and  that  ijie  sell^ 
value  of  latid  iiis^  .  ^  v  A 


brief  review  ctf 
consistjng  of  ajar  oat^^ 
meiaiied*  ih  differei^t^trntfi^ 

Wljiidr         t^R^  r^s&d  as  advices  in  the 
iion  of  their  proposals. 


'  **How  close  it  might  be  possible  finally 
to  i  iMilll  liiiliiliiiii^^    I  of  theoretical  per« 


ler  it  would  be  best  to 
a  margin  as  would  giye  a 
selling  value,  are  matters  which, 
questions  of  detail,  it  Is  not 
to  discusSc    But  in  think- 
ing of  dbtalls  it  SlitMd  be  remembered 
tbaj^ill  cannot  ge|;%  the  8hiig|i  tax 

gradual  steiiS 
bring  experience  to  the  settle* 
Tftieift  of  details,' —Henry  George,  in 
Magazine,  July,  1890,  p.  401, 


1-     ■< , 


Jncreiue  of  tile  tax.  »ntil  whS^iK  

^  ^**~ls  tke  eat^  riEMt  tl^e  value  of  1^ 
ipHia     sam,  I>urin$  thcM  •ue^ 

8till  y ield^miii  the  tom6  rate  of  In ter^t.  • 
m  befotmmm9m04>i  the  SttOiMumm^^ 


llO^taiv  V^hM  011  wlilcti  the  biterect  « 
^  <6i>iti|Hited/'^^pK>f.  E.  R.  A-  "  ^' 
te^pa^  ;  V  Gofumbia  Univetsi^*  **~ 

-tt  f        "The  wluile  of  It  <nie  land  tasOf  there^ 
fore,  is  not  taxationi  but  a  rent  chairg^ 
^         and  is  as  i|  the  State  had  retained,  not 
^PP-         SI  portion  4>f  the  rent;,  but  a  portion  Qf 
the  landi. '  It  is  no  more  i|  btnfden  uf 


-^m^mSSm^  a  burden  on  thtf  ot»Hf^  The 
^^v^- M^dlbrds  are  entitled  to.  no  coinpensa- 
tion  for  it,  nor  have  they  any  clftim  to 
Vditi  A  b^ft  allowed  for  «•  >art  ot  their 

'^r.m^'--  taxes.  Its  continuance  on  the,  existing 
footinii  is  no  infringemmt  of  the  prin- 
ciple c(f  equal  taxatiion.**-~John  Stuart 
Mill. 


I-  ..'r  •. 
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